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NOTICE. 

Oue present number is extended to twenty-four 
pages (without increasing the small price, three- 
half-pence) ; in order to give the Analytical and 
Thematique Catalogue of Mozart's Pianoforte 
works complete in one number. It will be well 
here, again to remind those who have felt disap- 
pointment at not being able to procure more than 
the music of the back numbers of the Musical 
Times, that our first impression is only sufficient 
for the current sale and for the subscribers, when 
all the types are distributed except the music 
pages ; and the only way to secure the additional 
matter, is to give orders to have the Musical 
Times supplied regularly as it appears, which can 
be done by the nearest newsvendor, bookseller, 
or music-seller, for Is. 6d. per annum, or postage 
free, 2s. 6d. 



CATHEDRAL MUSIC AND COMPOSERS. 

No. XIII. 

Contributed by E. Holmes, Author of the " Life of Mozart." 

Towards the beginning of the present century 
the works of Mozart began to make way in 
England, and it is curious to note their influence. 
Mr. Attwood, formerly organist of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, who had been Mozart's pupil, caught 
much of the taste and spirit of his master in 
harmonising and orchestral part writing. As a 
musician he showed throughout life evidences of 
the good school in which he had been trained, 
and as a man his disposition was so obliging, 
gentle, and benignant, that it is impossible for 
his friends still to mention his name without emo- 
tion. William Eussell, the admirable organist of 
the Foundling Hospital, was even still more en- 
thralled and fascinated by the master-spirit than 
Attwood. He became possessed of the first full 
score of Mozart's Mass, No. 1, that reached 
England, and his delight in that noble work so 
absorbed him, that he seems ever after to have 
lost his individuality, and to have been no longer 
William Eussell — but a piece of Mozart. It is 
fame enough for any minor artist to be thus 
" caught up ; " and really the musicians who 
lived near the time of so blazing a meteor as 
Mozart are to be excused if they got their wings 
a little singed like the moths in a summer evening 
fluttering about a brilliant flame. 

Mr. Greatorex, the conductor of the Ancient 



Concerts, felt himself in a like manner under the 
dominion of Handel, and with a remarkable self- 
estimate excused himself for not composing on 
that account. " Know thyself" is certainly an 
important maxim in music as well as morals, 
and Sterne, we remember, has somewhere warned 
ambitious authors of " increasing the bulk with- 
out adding to the stock." Yet let the self- 
examination of composers be conscientious, for 
even humility itself may be abused and become 
little more than an excuse for indolence and 
indifference. 

Although after the period of Battishill and 
Wesley several cathedral compositions of merit 
were produced, yet as the works of this famous 
pair are the last which are strongly marked with 
an individual and English character, the chrono- 
logical order of these papers must close, as it 
was never contemplated to extend them to any 
consideration of the claims of living musicians. 
Samuel Wesley is, we think, as the chief native 
genius in music of the present century, fairly en- 
titled to distinction as " the last of the Romans." 

The memory of Battishill is brought closely 
home to the living generation of musicians 
through the anecdotes which they remember 
to have heard concerning him from the friends 
of their youth who knew him personally. He 
was bom in London, in 1738, and giving early 
indications of a genius for music, was placed in 
the choir of St. Paul's Cathedral under Savage, 
where he was soon able to sing at sight, and 
in two years time he evinced remarkable taste 
and judgment in his performances. He seems, 
however, not to have pursued the profession of 
the singer, either from a defect of voice, which 
at least after the natural period of its change 
was never powerful, or from a preference for 
the instrumental art, which in his day through 
the example of Handel greatly attracted public 
attention. All the time that Battishill was a 
choir boy he practised industriously on the harp- 
sichord and organ ; he studied modulation and 
the interesting varieties of combination which 
keyed instruments present, and having prepared 
his hand to execute whatever his mind conceived, 
he reached manhood with the reputation of being 
one of the best extempore performers on the 
organ that the country could boast. 

The attraction of his music was enhanced by 
literary taste, his mind was informed and stored 
with the best passages of good authors, and 
having a gay and lively disposition he rendered 
himself so agreeable a companion that his society 
was greatly courted. Fortune seemed to promise 
her best favours in behalf of Battishill, and yet in 
the issue he accomplished too little to satisfy even 
his contemporaries, who from knowing him were 
disposed to speak the best of him. 
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Soon after he left the choir, he was engaged as 
harpsichord player at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and married a Miss Davies, a singer. He was also 
appointed organist of Christ Church, Newgate 
Street. The original turn of his melody in every 
style, whether for the church, the theatre, or the 
chamber, was generally appreciated. He was 
chosen by the Eev. Mr. Wesley, the father of 
Samuel Wesley, to compose the music to his 
book of hymns, and the airs which he set to 
them are distinguished as singularly chaste and 
appropriate. In 1770, he was the laureate con- 
tributor of a Glee to the Nobleman's Catch Club, 
" Underneath this Myrtle shade." 

In the midst of his success, it is however 
observed of him in Chalmer's biographical notice, 
that he " relaxed into indifference. Except two 
collections of three and four part-songs, and a 
few airs composed for a collection published by 
Harrison, of Paternoster Eow, nothing appeared 
from his pen for the last thirty years of his life. 
His time was spent in his library where he had 
accumulated a large collection of valuable books, 
or in attending his pupils, or in what was perhaps 
as frequent and less wise, in convivial parties." 

Composers are often deficient in self-discipline 
because their education as ministers of pleasure 
makes impulse and emotion act more promptly 
with them than reason or principle ; and yet 
we fear that it will be thought but an indifferent 
apology for the Bacchanalian excesses by which 
Battishill impaired his constitution and shortened 
his life, to say that it was the vice of his age, — 
for reason in a man of the most mercurial talent 
must be expected at sometime to act. Extempore 
players and men otherwise brilliant in society know 
well that the brain is sometimes stimulated to 
unusual powers by indulgence at the genial board 
— and yet for a trivial success before a small circle, 
which often costs them the next day, it is too much 
to squander powers which are "meant for man- 
kind." It was not in this manner that Mozart's 
or Beethoven's symphonies were produced, nor 
was Milton's verse, which he expressly says was 
not inspired by the gross fumes of wine. Playing 
extempore music is often an act of mere enjoy- 
ment, — composing, one of self-denial and virtue. 
Beethoven exhibited the high principle of the 
composer, when, on the occasion with a holiday, 
and a friend, and a fine day before him, finding 
thoughts in his head — he gave up his pleasure 
and said, " I must stay at home and write." The 
painful labour of writing must indeed be gone 
through, or the artist of genius in improvisation 
will find it difficult to express himself, or to 
bequeath to posterity any true idea of his in- 
tellectual proportions. The fame of the great 
extempore player may be almost said to be 
written in water. 

BattishiU's compositions illustrate his life and 



character. His naturally plaintive and affecting 
genius in music was nourished by a secret grief 
in which he indulged almost to a disgust at life, 
or at least with a total want of care of himself. 
He was early a widower, but his solitude was 
rendered supportable by friendship. Battishill 
attached himself so ardently to his friend, a 
certain Colonel Morris, who was killed in Flan- 
ders, that after losing him his health visibly de- 
clined. He expired at his apartments in Islington, 
Dec. 10th, 1801, of general debility, and almost 
with his last breath wished to be placed near 
Dr. Boyce in the crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

So impassioned a nature as that of Battishill 
is extremely interesting, notwithstanding its weak- 
nesses. He must have been a delightful man to 
know. His memory was so retentive, that what- 
ever music pleased him fixed itself indelibly in 
his mind. He could play the longest compositions 
of Handel or Corelli by heart. Dining one day 
with Dr. Arnold, he played from recollection 
several passages of the Doctor's oratorio, " The 
Prodigal Son," which he had not heard for 
thirty years, and which the composer himself 
had entirely forgotten. He was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Handel. Mr. S. Wesley, upon occasion 
of one of the Festivals of the Sons of the Clergy, 
at St. Paul's, calling my attention to a very 
surprising and fine cadence, in F ft minor, which 
occurs in the last movement of Handel's Coro- 
nation Anthem, on the words ' Allelujah, Amen,' 
told me that Battishill had said of it, " I would 
have given all the shoes in my shop, to have 
written that." He was extremely fond of playing 
the Overture in Esther on his organ at Newgate 
Street.* His sweet Cathedral Chant in E, his 
Anthem "Call to remembrance," his beautiful 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, bear witness to the 
expressive and pathetic character of his genius. 
He never had any cathedral appointment, and 
the composition of Anthems was not encouraged 
in his time, or we might possibly reckon more 
than ten by him. If he has left us too little it is 
all excellent, for it was love and true emotion 
which bid him write. 

Except the noble Cathedral Service which 
Samuel Wesley published some five-and-twenty 
years ago, which must always raise a high opinion 

Continued on page 225. 



* Making music one night at Covent Garden Chambers with my 
friend Terrail, the Counter-tenor singer, we were interrupted by 
a knock at the door, and in walked, with slippers and bed-chamber 

candlestick, a Mr. A ■ a coffee-room acquaintance of Terrail, who 

apologising for his intrusion — that he could never resist the sound 
of music, &c., told us a long story of BattishiU's excellent per- 
formance of this overture when he had been well primed with wine, 
which he followed up by another very boring one concerning Dizi's 
excellence on the harp. Terrail, who liked to talk himself, listened 
with politeness, but when our friend was gone, confessed to me that 
he had been greatly annoyed, and principally because he had dined 
with the same gentleman the day before, and had been kept at table 
from five in the evening till one in the morning without time to 
interpose a word ! Such a scene reminds one of the two talkers in 
the French play, of whom one says of the other, " Si il crache, il est 
perdu." (He's done for, if he only stop to spit,) 
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of his genius in that style of music, no printed 
works by him give an adequate idea of his 
extraordinary powers. He has left a great many 
motets, double choruses, &c. in MSS., which 
may some day be brought out to remain monu- 
ments of his skill in counterpoint, but as to the 
individuality of the man and musician, posterity 
will be even more at a loss to conceive it than we 
are to conjecture that of Battishill. It is there- 
fore a pleasure to me to write a few lines on this 
great extemporaneous musician from vivid re- 
collection. 

In the flower of his age there is no doubt that 
Wesley would have done himself honour in im- 
provising on the same pianoforte with Mozart or 
Beethoven ; and yet with powers which no 
musician of his time approached, with scholarly 
acquirements, a witty turn in conversation, and 
a mind enriched by reading, which rendered him 
the ornament of every company in which he 
appeared, he was accessible and encouraging in 
society. Wesley had the repose of character 
which, distinguishes men of conscious power and 
unquestioned position. He never shewed any 
airs of superiority ; his native disposition was 
simple and social ; and to be on a good footing in 
any house in which he was a visitor and a friend, 
was a sufficient introduction to him. If you had 
sympathy with music, and took means to win his 
regard, he would soon play to you, and with you, 
and converse most delightfully about his art, 
placing himself on the easy level of perfect 
sociality and companionship. 

It was impossible for any young musician to pass 
an hour with him without improvement. If he 
played a prelude of his favorite Bach, you learned 
to distinguish and appreciate the best passages 
from his fine emphasis and accent. To see him 
playing merely, was delightful, he was so immersed 
in the pleasure of the thing. A movement of his 
head, a glance of his eye, conveyed commentaries 
on the music of deep meaning to the initiated ; 
and in his favorite sequences of harmony, he 
rolled from side to side almost unable to contain 
the transports of his pleasure. I see before me 
still this great artist, whose personal description 
would do almost for that of Mozart — an in- 
tellectual head and prominent eye, the figure 
slight and rather under the middle size, with 
small hands and feet, characterised the appearance 
of both. Wesley played with his fingers much 
bent in the old manner — he had a great execution, 
but his enthusiasm transported him over all me- 
chanical and manual difficulties. In the heat of 
invention he did the boldest things, and always 
with success. 

( Want of space obliges us to postpone the conclusion of this 
paper until our next Number.) 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. T. — Your proposal to add metronome numbers to the terms 
used in music, such as adagio, tfc. , would be likely to lead to 
great errors, the words having very different significations 
in the minds of the composers who have used them. — We 
are aware there are many varying versions of " Vital 
spark ;" the one given in the Musical Times, No. 1 9, 
was then considered the best we could obtain. 



ISrteC Chronicle of the last ittonth. 

Bristol. — The report for the year 1850-1, of the 
Classical Harmonist Society, has reached us. Besides 
the private concerts and rehearsals, the society have 
given puhlic performances of the Messiah, Elijah, the 
Creation, and St. Paul, and also two public miscel- 
laneous concerts. It shows the good taste of the 
puhlic to find they prefer the works which are pre- 
sented entire. The attendance at the four complete 
works left a profit from receipts of £36. The two 
miscellaneous concerts show a loss of £74. The trea- 
surer's report shows the liabilities of the society to be 
£66 ; but, at the annual meeting, a resolution was 
passed, pledging themselves to do their utmost to 
advance the interests of the society. 

The Cecilian Society, at their concert of the 5th 
of June, performed Haydn's 2nd Mass, with a selec- 
tion of sacred music. In the Mass both orchestra and 
choir gave evidence of careful training, and the mem- 
bers acquitted themselves very creditably. Zinga- 
relli's Laudate, an anthem, " Behold how good and 
joyful," a musician-like composition by J. G. Board- 
man, and Hummel's chorus, Quod quod in orbe, were 
most deserving notice in the second part. 

Lecture on Hymnody. — The Ecclesiological So- 
ciety invited to the music-hall, Store-street, their 
members, and the public who are interested in the 
revival of the Gregorian melodies late published in the 
" Hymnal Noted," to hear papers read by the Rev. 
J. M. Neale, and the Rev. Thomas Helmore, with illus- 
trations of the hymns, sung by 40 voices. A large and 
attentive audience were much interested in the speci- 
mens offered to them, and on the invitation of the 
lecturer, joined heartily in singing the latter hymns, 
much pleased at the ease with which they were able 
to sing from the simple notation employed. The im- 
mediate adoption of the " Hymnal Noted," by several 
congregations, and for private family use, is "expected 
to result from the meeting. 

Leeds. — Mr. Spark's Lecture on Church Music at 
the re-union in St. George's school-room, is amongst 
the many efforts now making to improve church music. 
The lecture has just been printed, at the request of 
many members of that body, so that it is to be hoped 
the good effect already produced locally, by its deli- 
very, will be further extended by its perusal. The 
lecture has reference chiefly to the present mode of 
rendering the choral service, with a view to ordinary 
parochial service. 

Choir Benevolent Fund. — The result of the first 
festival, (announced page 201, ante) was most gra- 
tifying to its promoters, donations were made amount- 
ing to near £400, and annual subscriptions to near 



